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Indian palaeolithic implements are preponderantly of quartzite,
an extremely refractory material compared with flint. The first
palaeolith was discovered in 1863 by Bruce Foote,1 and similar
implements have since been discovered in many parts of India, the
largest number from gravel-beds of rivers and laterite formations of
the Coromandel coast. Specimens have also been collected in similar
geological situations in the Narbada valley, Bihar, Orissa, Chhota
Nagpur and Rajputana, and recently in Bombay (at Khandivli)
and the Punjab (in the Soan valley). Among the earlier finds
mention may be made of the discoveries in the Kurnool (e.g., Billa-
surgam),2 Chingleput (notably Attrampakkam), North Arcot and
Cuddapah districts of the Madras Presidency. Two well-known
implements are an agate flake found by Wynne in 1865 at Mungi,
near Paithan in Hyderabad, and a coup de poing found in 1873 by
Hacket at Bhutra in Narsinghpur district. Both artifacts were
found, embedded in gravels, in association with fossilized animal
remains.

In the absence of stratigraphical evidence the Indian prehistorian
must classify his implements typologically and from the data
gleaned from a study of the technique employed in tool-making.3
Bruce Foote has divided Indian palaeoliths into ten types, while
Coggin Brown4 prefers to recognize only three. The most important
and characteristic type is the coup de poing, or hand-axe, some
examples of which are pear-shaped and others of the ovate shape.
These artifacts, which are core-tools, have been compared to the
Chellean and Acheulean types of Europe. The Indian coups de
poing are fashioned from a nodule of quartzite which is flaked off
by striking on both faces until it takes the requisite shape. In some
cases the butt end of the tool is left unworked and blunt. The
specimens from which large and irregular flakes have been removed,
having the unworked butt end, seem to be the earlier, while those